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EDITORIAL 


Oomewhere,  out  of  that  dim,  scarcely  distinguishable 
region  which  we  call  the  past,  there  came  into  being  Man.  His  history  has  been 
but  a  small  phase  in  the  development  of  our  conscious  world,  for  centuries  are 
scarcely  more  than  seconds  on  the  great  dial  of  existence.  It  would  be  well  for  ua 
to  pause  a  moment  at  times  to  remember  that. 

For  we,  who  pride  ourselves  on  our  intellect  too  often  overlook  our  smallness. 
That  as  individuals  we  are  infinitesimal  units  in  the  scheme  of  things,  we  cannot 
question;  that  Mankind  is  a  tiny  element — a  passing  phase  in  a  great  development, 
we  are  not  apt  to  realize.  To  harbour  a  conception  so  vast  requires  a  tremendous 
pull  on  the  imagination — a  break  from  the  petty  troubles  that  are  so  close  to  us, 
and  many  are  inclined  to  say  that  it  is  a  waste  of  time  and  energy  to  do  so.  We 
disagree  with  that  opinion. 

Let  us  see  how  a  realization  of  the  whole  scheme  can  be  made  to  work  for  us. 

A  weak  person  might  be  inclined  to  quail  at  a  glimpse  of  future  billions  of  years 
and  exclaim,  "What  is  the  use?  I  am  so  very  small.  Why  should  I  go  on  struggling 
and  suflfering."  He  will  say  this,  and  yet,  even  as  he  utters  the  words,  he  will  step 
quickly  out  of  the  street  to  avoid  being  struck  by  an  automobile.  There  is  one 
broad  inference  to  be  drawn  from  this  fact — that  there  is  a  force  far  greater  than 
the  individual's  conscious  will  working  here.  Whatever  you  choose  to  name  that 
force,  it  is  the  vast  purpose,  the  universal  will  of  the  entire  scheme  which  we  are 
discussing. 

When  we  view  the  history  of  life — not  just  Mankind,  but  life  from  the  begin- 
ning of  time — we  realize  that  one  desire  is  paramount  in  all  forms  of  conscious- 
ness, namely,  for  want  of  a  better  word,  happiness.  Possibly,  this  desire  is  the  cause 
of  Art;  unquestionably  it  is  the  cause  of  argument.  We  must  always  keep  in  mind 
that  every  written  or  spoken  argument  on  a  controversial  subject  is  an  experi- 
ment in  reason — an  effort  at  establishing  contact  between  struggling  units  of  con- 
sciousness. If  we  remember  this,  we  will  approach  anothers  point  of  view  not  with 
the  thought  that  here  is  an  enemy,  but  that  here  is  a  fellow  being,  struggling,  as  we 
are  struggling,  for  the  truth. 

Physical  combat  is  rarely,  if  ever,  a  good  means  of  reaching  an  understanding. 
Our  intellect  has  taught  us  that,  otherwise  we  would  still  be  walking  around  with 
clubs  in  our  hands,  ready  to  smash  our  neighbors  skull.  Now  we  limit  such  activity 
to  nations. 

This  in  itself  is  proof  of  the  fact  that  Man  is  still  primitive  in  his  thinking.  He 
has  been  able  to  reason  far  enough  to  live  fairly  comfortably  in  large  groups,  but 
the  workl  as  a  whole  is  still  seething  with  war,  while  so-called  intelligent  people 
continue  stubbornly  to  take  it  for  granted. 

We  could  point  out  many  ways  of  applying  this  principle  of  argument,  which 
we  advanced  above,  to  our  general  lives.  But  since  for  the  present  we  are  more 
concerned  with  our  school  and  this  publication,  let  us  begin  by  applying  it  there. 
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THE  KILNS, 
WHITEMARSH 
By  Donald  Cooke 


ALBERT  GOLD 

ANOTHER  Water  Color  Show  has 
1.  come  and  gone  without  creating  a 
furore.  Not  that  the  show  was  much 
worse  than  those  preceding  it — merely 
that  the  general  sleepiness  was  more  un- 
broken than  in  past  years. 

There  were  plenty  of  water  colors — 
no  doubt  about  that!  The  show  was 
swamped  with  stabs  at  still-life  and 
studio  nudes,  head  studies  and  other 
epoch-making,  pioneering  stuff.  In  short, 
the  show  was  extremely  boring. 

Why  is  it  that  the  majority  of  Ameri- 
can painters,  with  so  much  pictorial  op- 
portunity about  them,  choose  to  be 
escapists.  Some  follow  the  lead  of  the 
British  water  color  school,  while  others 
objectly  tag  along  with  the  sterile  (al- 
ready academic)  modern  French  school. 
Somehow   or   other,   the   suave,   sly    ad- 


vertisement by  art  dealers  of  the  foreign 
product  has  affected  many  timid  souls. 
When  Americans  begin  to  appreciate 
the  aims  of  such  men  as  Marsh,  Curry, 
Benton  and  John  Sloan,  art  in  this 
country  will  again  be  restored  to  use  as 
a  social  function. 

However,  there  were  a  few  things  in 
the  Annual  that  one  didn't  just  roll  by. 
There  was,  for  instance,  the  group  by 
Henry  Pitz  which  contained  everything 
that  makes  water  color  worth  while.  One 
took  sheer  delight  in  the  color,  design, 
and  treatment  of  the  figures  in  his  bal- 
lets. Walt  Louderback,  Josef  Presser  and 
the  more  conservative  Frank  Benson 
also  had  fine  showings.  Louderback, 
akin  to  "Pop"  Hart  delighted  us  with 
his  humorous  satire,  while  Presser  "went 
to  town"  with  his  rich,  monumental 
colorful  designs. 


Also  well  represented  were  Earle 
Horter,  William  C.  Watts,  and  George 
Pearse  Ennis,  whose  tragic  death  in  an 
accident  this  summer  shocked  all  of  us. 

Chief  among  the  younger  exhibitors 
were  Beryl  Cook,  E.  Ward  Gardner,  and 
Donald  Cooke.  Gardner's  sympathetic 
studies  of  horses  and  Cooke's  colorful 
compositions  were  very  satisfying. 

Except  for  the  work  of  Gordon  Grant, 
John  McClellan  and  Cynthia  Iliff,  the 
print  section  was  not  up  to  par  this  year. 

Let's  hope  the  show  next  year  will  he 
a  lot  smaller  so  that  the  academy  will 
not  have  to  be  wall-papered  with  so 
much  mediocrity. 

RANDOLPH  BYE 

A  WEEK  before  the  opening  of  the 
Water  Color  Show,  I  had  an  in- 
tense desire  to  view  such  a  collection  of 
works  of  art.  I  had  a  feeling  of  not 
knowing  what  real  water  colors  were 
like,  after  being  absent  from  any  artistic 
activity  during  the  summer.  The  show 
was  by  no  means  a  disappointment,  and 
the  effect  as  a  whole  was  quite  pleasing. 
I  did,  however,  receive  an  impression  of 


an  over-abundance  of  pictures  which 
were  not  too  extraordinary  in  feeling  or 
in  handling. 

One  great  impression  I  receive  from 
an  exhiliition  of  this  kind  as  compared 
with  other  contemporary  exhibits,  is  the 
complete  lack  of  ultra-modern  composi- 
tions in  water  colors  which  we  find  more 
often  in  oils.  Is  it  due  to  the  fact  that 
artists  are  more  sympathetic  toward  oil 
when  expressing  their  ideas  in  the  in- 
dividualistic modem  style  than  in  water 
color? 

The  1936  water  color  exhibition  con- 
tained 923  exhibits,  including  the 
graphic  arts.  Our  school  was  well  repre- 
sented this  year  among  the  faculty,  but 
there  were  very  few  works  from  the  stu- 
dents as  compared  with  last  year. 

From  the  faculty  were  pictures  of  J. 
Frank  Copeland,  John  Dull,  John 
Geizel,  Earle  Horter,  Cynthia  IHff,  J. 
Kirk  Merrick,  Grace  Norcross,  Henry 
Pitz,  Herbert  PuUinger,  Fred  Rother- 
mel,  Robert  Rushton,  Mary  Sweeney, 
and  Edward  Austin  Walton. 

Donald  Cooke,  Sidney  Quinn  and 
Randolph  Bye  were  the  only  representa- 


SWORD    DANCE 
By  Henry  C.  Pitz 


lives  from  the  student  body.  We  hope 
next  year  there  will  be  more. 

This  year  the  Philadelphia  Water 
Color  Prize  was  awarded  to  Gertrude 
Schweitzer,  who  has  a  display  of  four 
very  sensitive  water  colors.  They  were 
treated  with  extreme  tenderness  and 
simplicity. 

Henry  Pitz  exhibited  three  striking 
designs  based  on  dancing  forms.  These 
water  colors  continue  to  bear  the  artist's 
usual  power  and  vigor. 

No  one  should  have  difficulty  in  ap- 
preciating Walt  Louderback's  group  of 
individual  compositions.  His  paintings 
are  always  full  of  character  and  humor. 

Probably  the  juiciest  water  colors  in 
the  show  were  those  of  William  C. 
Watts.  Watts  attains  for  me  what  I  feel 
to  be  one  of  the  charming  and  distin- 
guishing attributes  of  water  color  paint- 
ing. 

DONALD  E.  COOKE 

CONTROVERSY  in  art  marches  on! 
There  seems  to  be  no  end  to  it,  and, 
let  us  hope,  there  never  will  be.  For 
tho  there  have  been  periods  in  the  his- 
tory of  art  when  all  seemed  to  be  going 
smoothly — when  artists  were  happily 
agreed  to  a  certain  formula  which  pre- 
scribed all  the  rules  and  regulations  re- 
garding the  manufacture  of  aestheticism 
in  its  highest  form,  it  is  questionable 
whether  we,  who  live  during  one  of  the 
greatest  moments  of  artistic  turmoil  the 
world  has  ever  known,  can  look  with 
any  particular  relish  on  so  stagnant  a 
condition.  Rather  there  is  a  tendency — ■ 
and  I  think  a  good  tendency — to  re- 
joice in  our  very  uncertainty  and  to 
proclaim  with  loud  and  undeniable 
emphasis,  "Art  must  change — We  must 
be  the  ones  to  change  it." 

The  spirit  which  prompts  such  an  out- 


cry is,  I  repeat,  a  good  one.  Yet  strangely 
enuff,  the  very  artists  who  insist  upon 
the  doctrine  of  change  most  strongly 
frequently  plunge  themselves  into  a  rut 
beside  the  road  while  less  vociferous 
plodders  go  tramping  far  ahead  of  them. 
At  present,  however,  there  seems  to  be 
a  predominance  of  timid,  unimpressive, 
and  utterly  non-experimental  pictures  if 
we  can  judge  by  the  past  Fall's  Acad- 
emy water-color  show.  I  find  myself 
repeating  what  I  said  a  year  ago  when 
I  exclaim,  "How  few  Modernistic  paint- 
ings there  are!" 

I  am  glad  of  that.  To  me  the  ultra- 
isms  are  an  abomination  to  art.  On  the 
other  hand,  is  the  very  worst  of  da-da- 
ism  any  more  sickening  to  an  artistic 
soul  than  gallery  after  gallery  filled 
with  white  barns,  red  bams,  yellow 
barns,  and  empty  street  scenes? 

And  now  I  have  made  enemies  of 
nearly  everyone.  The  "sane"  painters  of 
faithfully  delineated  ugliness  —  slums, 
dreary  landscapes,  deserted  buildings — 
will  immediately  pounce  upon  me  and 
exclaim,  "What  do  you  want?  You  say 
you  do  not  believe  in  abstracted  and  dis- 
torted isms.  You  are  an  enemy  of  revolu- 
tionary art  almost  to  the  point  of  being 
a  reactionary,  and  yet  when  we  pains- 
takingly try  to  paint  life  as  we  see  it, 
you  upbraid  us  mercilessly.  " 

And  I  can  hear  all  the  young  com- 
munists and  other  radicals  booing  me 
lustily.  "A  horse  and  buggy  advocate!" 
they  shout.  "A  dyed-in-the-wool  aca- 
demician!" 

Now  all  you  who  have  labeled  me  an 
enemy  or  an  outcast,  I  challenge  you — 
not  to  a  duel,  nor  to  any  kind  of  fite.  I 
challenge  you  to  reason  for  yourself. 
You  may  find  it  difficult,  but  it  can  be 
done. 

I  realize  that  I  should  explain  myself 


a  little  more  clearly  as  to  what  I  am 
attempting  to  drive  home.  Let  us  recall 
some  of  the  works  at  the  water-color 
show  which  aroused  attention. 

Perhaps  the  most  talked  of  group  was 
that  of  Joseph  Presser.  If  you  remem- 
ber, it  was  without  question  one  of  the 
strongest,  if  not  the  strongest  group  in 
the  exhibition.  They  were  large,  lurid 
studies  of  bulky  horses  and  figures.  Yes, 
they  were  strong — very  strong — and  here 
we  come  to  one  of  the  mistaken  ideas  of 
"us  moderns" — that  strength  is  invari- 
ably a  virtue.  It  is  not.  Presser's  pic- 
tures were  strong  like  the  smell  of 
onions  on  a  person's  breath — arresting, 
overwhelming,  and  odious.  I  do  not 
wish  to  give  the  impression  that  I 
thought  these  compositions  were  all 
bad.  Their  strength  showed  a  mind  of 
greater  ability  than  many  whose  pic- 
tures I  liked  better.  But  here  again,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  ability,  talent, 
and  even  genius  can  be  turned  in  the 
wrong  direction.  A  criminal  will  occa- 
sionally exhibit  a  skill  and  a  mental 
capacity  as  great  as  that  of  the  most  re- 
markable scientist. 

Now  let  us  take  a  man  on  the  other 
side  of  the  scale — Ernest  Roth.  Here 
we  find  architectural  renderings  in  etch- 
ing which  are  positively  amazing  in 
their  accurate  and  detailed  workman- 
ship. There  is  no  question  about  the 
ability  of  this  man.  Yet,  as  pictures, 
most  of  them  meant  absolutely  nothing 
to  me.  Their  scale  was  tremendous — 
often  taking  in  several  New  York  blocks 
and  showing  us  colossal  skyscrapers 
towering  above  docks  and  wharves.  Yet 
they  looked  small.  They  looked  small 
not  because  they  were  drawn  out  of 
proportion,  but  because  the  artist  was 
thinking  small.  In  his  desire  to  get 
every  detail  accurate  he  lost  all  sense  of 


the  bigness  of  his  subject. 

Now  let  us  see  if  we  can  find  a  man 
who  falls  about  midway  between  these 
two  extremes.  My  choice  would  be 
Henry  Pitz.  In  this  well-known  illu- 
strator's three  interpretations  of  dance 
subjects,  we  really  have  something. 
There  is  all  the  excitement,  daring  color, 
big  design  that  we  find  in  Presser's 
work,  but  it  is  healthy  and  joyous 
rather  than  bitter  and  depressing.  There 
is  nothing  about  the  drawing  that  is 
fumbled  or  careless,  or  shows  lack  of 
knowledge,  yet  it  flows  across  the  paper 
with  supreme  ease  and  freedom.  The 
hands  and  feet  of  the  figures  delite  us, 
so  expressively  are  they  characterized, 
yet  the  whole,  massive  composition  is 
maintained. 

I  am  not  saying  these  things  simply 
because  Henry  Pitz  is  my  teacher.  Nor 
is  my  opinion  peculiar  to  me.  I  watched 
many  people  at  the  show  exclaiming 
over  the  beauty  of  Mr.  Pitz's  group  and 
the  same  people,  if  not  out-and-out  dis- 
gusted by  Presser's  work,  were  at  least 
extremely  dubious.  Also,  I  have  asked 
the  opinion  of  many  non-artists  who 
saw  the  show,  and  in  nearly  every  case 
it  was  the  same.  Why  is  it  that  one  group 
seems  to  be  almost  unanimously  liked 
and  another  disliked  in  the  same  pro- 
portion? 

I  grant  that  this  does  not  necessarily 
prove  anything.  But  over  a  period  of 
time  it  does,  for  in  the  long  run,  it  is 
the  great  mass  of  all  types  of  people 
that  chooses  its  great  men. 

Now  many  friends  of  the  work  of 
Presser's  type  (and  I  am  quite  sure, 
Presser  himself)  will  tell  me  that  the 
public  doesn't  count — that  the  layman 
never  could  and  never  will  be  able  to 
understand  vital  art. 

You  will  notice  that  such  a  statement 

CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  I7 
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ONCE  more  we  have  passed  thru  the 
whirling,  twisting  maze  of  days 
known  as  "Christmas  Holidays".  We 
have  had  our  school  dance  (what  a 
noble  affair,  altho  our  collar  did  wilt  a 
bit) ,  written  our  letters  addressed  to  the 
North  Pole,  gotten  our  dolls  and  dishes 
from  St.  Nikky,  been  to  a  New  Year 
Party  and  ushered  in  a  Democratic  New 
Year.  Out  of  the  ashes  of  all  the  past 
events  there  arises  the  fourth  and  great- 
est edition  of  the  Sketch  Book,  majestic- 
ally soaring  up  in  the  clouds  of  knowl- 
edge and  wisdom  for  want  of  something 
better  to  do. 

We  again  resume  classes.  Harry  and 
Lehman  sweep  the  floors  as  usual, 
Charley  is  faithful  to  the  minute  in 
ringing  the  bell,  the  misses  Sweeney  and 
Schell  have  stored  up  enuff  energy  to 
again  become  a  menace  to  the  Fresh- 
man. Miss  Hall  has  thought  up  some 
new  games  to  play  in  Anatomy  class  to 
the  hilarious  joy  of  the  Soporiphic 
Sophs,  Mr,  Blackburn  has  three  new 
spots  on  his  smock,  and  Mr.  Watkins 
has  discovered  that  putting  his  left 
hand  in  his  back  pocket  during  a  critic- 
ism is  just  as  effective  as  vice  versa.  The 
other,  and  by  no  means  slighted,  mem- 
bers of  the  faculty  walk  around  with 
brilliant  ideas  as  to  how  to  scourge 
their  classes  into  production. 

The  student  body  gropes  its  way  thru 
the  corridors  of  knowledge  hazily, 
visions  of  past  sugar  plums  dancing  in 
their  heads.  But  with  all  this,  the  school 
seems  rather  quiet.  As  if  it  hadn't  quite 
gotten    what    it    requested    from    Santa 


Claus.  Air  of  despondency  and  stuff.  We 
sort  of  think  it  might  have  wanted  a 
new  building  to  go  with  our  nice,  shiny 
water  coolers.  The  water  coolers  have 
been  more  than  a  boon  to  several  mem- 
bers of  our  student  body.  Some  ventur- 
some  soul  discovered  that  the  conical 
cups  could  be  slightly  filled  with  water 
and  dropped  straight  as  a  plummet  be- 
tween the  staircases  to  a  splashing  thud 
below.  And  we  have  it  on  good  author- 
ity (see  Jake  Landau's  drawing  in  the 
middle  of  this  book)  that  Mr.  Rusbton 
invented  the  method  of  tearing  the 
edges  of  cups  in  order  to  make  them 
spin  pin-wheel  fashion.  Who  can  tell 
the  numberless  hours  of  joy  culled  from 
this  novel  and  intriguing  method  of 
amusement?  We  have  even  seen  some 
seniors  enjoying  themselves  at  this 
puerile  sport.    Ah,  we! 

MYSTERY  DEPARTMENT. 

Thru  the  aid  of  our  able  assistant,  Mr. 
Sherlock  Q.  Fixatif,  we  were  able  to 
solve  a  mysterious  happening  last  fall. 
Mr.  Fixatif  is  a  brilliant  sleuth  who 
first  saw  the  light  of  day  in  the  little 
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village  of  Ham-On-Rye,  England.  At  the 
age  of  four  he  was  left  an  orphan,  and, 
not  knowing  what  to  do  with  it,  he  be- 
came a  detective — (orphan  on.)  We 
visited  Mr.  Fixatif's  rooms  in  Baker 
Street,  and  asked  his  assistance.  It 
seems  two  very  mysterious  gentlemen 
had  invaded  our  temple  of  wisdom 
armed  with  yardsticks,  tape-measures, 
pencils,  papers  and  two  very  loudly 
checked  suits.  They  peered  down  hall- 
ways, leered  around  comers,  crept 
stealthily  thru  class  rooms,  the  while 
muttering  to  themselves  and  making 
weird  notations  on  the  aforementioned 
paper.  After  trailing  them  for  weeks, 
we  finally  persuaded  them  at  the  point 
of  a  crow-quill  pen  to  confess  their 
nefarious  business.  "Certainly",  they 
said  in  a  shifty-eyed  tone  of  voice,  mean- 
while edging  toward  the  door. 

However,  at  Mr.  Fixatif's  threat  of 
strangling  them  with  their  own  tape 
measures,  (sort  of  dying  by  the  yard) 
we  gleaned  the  following  information: 

For  the  past  umpty-umpteen  years  our 
venerable  building  has  been  standing  on 
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the  corner  without  any  plans.  (Don't 
be  hasty;  we'll  explain.)  It  seems  that 
either  the  original  blue-prints  of  the 
building  were  lost  or  somebody  never 
bothered  to  make  any.  So  our  two 
knights  from  out  of  the  nite  were  em- 
ployed to  repair  this  oversight.  Well, 
now  we  know  how  we  are  built,  and 
that's  a  big  worry  off  our  mind.  Anyway, 
it's  a  sturdy  little  hut,  and  we,  for  ones, 
are  proud  of  it. 
HEALTH  DEPARTMENT. 

Altho  it  is  a  slightly  indelicate  sub- 
ject, we  have  often  wondered  if  the  way 
a  person  chews  is  character  revealing. 
Sitting  in  the  cafeteria  all  these  months, 
we  have  become  an  authority  on  chew- 
ing. With  the  assistance  of  Miss  Ria 
Bundrock,  who  started  us  on  this  track, 
we  have  duly  noted  down  and  memo- 
rized several  types  of  chews.  Take,  for 
instance,  the  contemplative  chewer.  He 
(or  she)  sits  with  that  far  away  look 
and  works  the  jaws  in  a  rythm  that  sug- 
and  works  the  jaws  in  a  rhythm  that  sug- 
gests melancholia.  Then  the  violent 
chewer  who  emulates  a  piston  or  two 
and  may  at  the  same  time  read  some 
sort  of  book  or  carry  on  a  conversation 
by  merely  shaking  or  nodding  the  head. 
Then  the  gesticulating  and  over-talka- 
tive chewer — he  chews  once,  wildly 
shouts  twelve  words  across  the  table, 
and  chews  once  more.  We  could  go  on 
indefinitely  on  the  subject,  but  we  must 
refrain.    Or  stuff. 

Stumbling  into  Miss  Schell's  class  the 
other  afternoon,  we  were  attracted  by 
an  exotic  little  girl  in  the  flaming  red 
♦  CONTINUED  ON  PAGE    27 
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MORRIS  BLACKBURN 


THE  PAINTER'S  CRAFT 


TECHNIQUE,  the  much  despised 
bad-boy  of  painting,  has  recently 
taken  a  new  lease  on  life  and  has  be- 
come an  important  factor  in  the  making 
of  the  artist  of  today.  Perhaps  the  de- 
pression had  something  to  do  with  it  by 
giving  the  painter  more  leisure  to  get 
down  to  rock  bottom  in  his  craft  and 
find  out  what  keeps  a  picture  together. 
Science,  of  course,  has  had  a  part  in  the 
revival  of  technical  interest.  While  the 
emphasis  in  our  painting  class  is  natur- 
ally on  the  aesthetic  side,  yet  anything 
as  important  as  painting  is  certainly 
worth  doing  well. 

The  old  masters  spent  long  years  in 
learning  hotv  to  paint  rather  than  what 
or  why.  An  apprenticeship  of  six  years 
of  drawing  daily,  preparing  and  grind- 
ing pigments  for  the  master,  gave  the 
painter  an  intimate  knowledge  of  his 
materials,  their  possibilities  and  limita- 
tions and  a  justifiable  pride  in  their  use. 
In  my  time  as  a  student,  it  was  the  cus- 
tom to  say  nothing  of  technique.  The 
student  went  merrily  on  his  way  mixing 
incompatible  colors,  painting  lean  tur- 
pentine coats  over  fat  oil  coats,  depend- 
ing on  some  future  miracle  to  relieve 
him  of  sloppy  painting  habits.  Tech- 
nique, like  perspective,  should  be 
learned  and  then  forgotten. 

While  the  artist  has  gone  smugly  on 


his  way,  mixing  incompatible  chemical 
pigments,  painting  over  half-dried  coats 
of  fat  oil  paint,  the  humble  house- 
painter  never  deviated  from  the  tradi- 
tional "fat  over  lean"  method  of  our 
greatest  artists.  He  always  uses  a  thin 
turpentine  priming  coat  and  adds  more 
oil  in  each  successive  coat. 

A  very  common  and  structural  method 
was  used  by  the  great  painters  of  the 
past — i.e.  underpainting  in  tempera  and 
finishing  the  picture  in  fat  oil.  (Inciden- 
tally, any  of  the  oils  used  in  painting 
are  considered  to  be  "fat"  oils.)  Because 
of  the  large  amount  of  space  and  ma- 
terial required  to  work  in  this  manner, 
it  is  not  compatible  with  classroom  re- 
quirements, but  it  would  pay  the  stu- 
dent to  look  into  its  possibilities  in  his 
own  studio.  However,  this  is  not  the 
only  way  of  observing  the  same  prin- 
ciple. Cezanne  painted  by  applying  very 
thin,  water-color-like  tones  of  turpen- 
tine paint,  one  over  the  other,  finally 
building  up  to  a  rich  impasto,  adding 
more  oil  as  he  progressed. 

Starting  with  this  basic  principle  in 
mind,  we  should,  naturally,  consider  the 
selection  of  a  proper  base  or  ground  to 
be  used. 

If  canvas  is  to  be  used,  select  one  that 
has  a  lean  feel  to  it.  Any  canvas  with  a 
smeary    or    sticky    surface    should    be 
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avoided  as  it  has  probably  been  in- 
sufficiently dried  and  would  therefore 
violate  the  principle  at  the  outset.  In 
fact,  lack  of  knowledge  about  the  ma- 
terials in  your  canvas  is  a  definite  dis- 
advantage —  manufacturers  should  be 
asked  to  specify  the  materials  used  and 
the  length  of  seasoning  time  of  their 
canvases. 

Recently,  a  great  deal  of  thought  and 
research  was  given  to  the  Gesso  ground 
used  by  the  early  technicians.  The  fol- 
lowing formula  for  a  simple  and  eco- 
nomical Gesso  which  should  save  the 
student  or  professional  painter  consider- 
able money  over  a  period  of  time  and 
furnishes  a  lean  ground  of  exceptional 
whiteness. 

1 — Prepare  a  glue  size  by  dissolving 
one  ounce  of  French  gelatin  (20  cents  at 
a  drug  store)  in  one  pint  of  hot  water. 
(Do  not  boil)  ordinary  grocery  store 
gelatin  is  just  as  good. 

2 — Cover  your  panels,  which  have 
been  cut  to  the  required  dimensions, 
with  a  coat  of  the  above  glue  size.  Apply 
while  still  warm.  Allow  to  dry  at  least 
over  night. 

Gesso  in  the  old  days  was  usually  ap- 
plied to  wood  panels.  Today,  Masonite 
or  pressed  wood  makes  an  excellent  sub- 
stitute. It  is  much  lighter  than  wood, 
does  not  expand  or  contract,  and  tho 
only  time  will  tell,  it  is  claimed  to  be 
equally  durable.  Masonite  can  be  bought 
in  sheets  four  feet  by  eight  feet  for  two 
dollars  or  less. 

3 — (Gesso  preparation) 

Mix  one  measure  of  warm  glue  size 


with  one  measure  of  guilder's  whiting 
and  one  measure  of  dry  zinc  white. 
(Whiting  costs  from  5  to  10  cents  per 
pound.  Red  seal  zinc  white  costs  15 
cents  per  pound.)  Press  out  any  lumps 
and  strain  thru  a  cloth. 

4 — Application 

Apply  the  gesso  to  the  panel  using  an 
ordinary  house-painter's  2  inch  or  3 
inch  sash  tool.  Stroke  the  brush  in  one 
direction  only — never  brush  back  and 
forth,  as  the  surface  would  be  disturbed. 

When  the  gesso  surface  has  turned 
mat  and  no  longer  shows  any  wet  spots, 
it  is  ready  for  the  next  coat  which  should 
be  brushed  on  at  a  right  angle  to  the 
first. 

In  this  manner,  5  or  6  coats  are  ap- 
plied alternating  the  direction  of  the 
brush  stroke  from  verticle  to  horizontal 
in  each  successive  coat.  Allow  panels  to 
dry  at  least  over  night. 

It  is  necessary  to  emphasize  the  im- 
portance of  laying  each  successive  coat 
at  exactly  the  right  moment,  which  is 
as  soon  as  the  former  coat  has  become 
surface  dry — i.e.  when  it  has  turned 
white  and  is  completely  mat.  Obviously, 
the  whole  operation  must  be  done  at 
one  time  as  completely  dried  coats 
would  not  adhere  and  would  break  up 
the  solidity  of  the  mass. 

5 — Finishing 
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The  panel  can 
now  be  scraped 
smooth  with  a 
hand  scraper,  a 
razor  blade  or  any- 
thing else  that  suits 
the  purpose.  If  pre- 
ferred, it  can  be 
left  rough.  In  fact, 
a  little  experimentation  will  show  that 
all  sorts  of  surfaces  can  be  obtained. 

This  type  of  gesso  which  is  the  simpl- 
est of  a  number  of  formulas  is  primarily 
used  for  tempera,  but  is  easily  prepared 
for  oil  paint  by  giving  the  panel  a  coat 
of  gelatin  size  which  reduces  its  natur- 
ally absorbent  character.  If  painted  on 
in  oil  without  the  size,  very  beautiful 
mat  effects  are  obtainable.  It  might  be 
interesting  to  try  both  ways. 

Painting  in  Oil 

All  paints  are  primarily  colored  pig- 
ments— either  natural  earths,  pounded 
up  minerals,  artificial  compounds  or  or- 
ganic substances.  The  classification  into 
oil,  water  color,  tempera,  pastel,  etc. 
depends  on  the  binding  material  or 
medium.  Since  our  main  concern  at  the 
moment  is  with  oil  painting,  let  us  con- 
sider the  properties  of  the  medium 
involved. 

Linseed  oil  is  considered  to  be  a  fat 
drying  oil.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  does 
not  actually  dry.  Because  of  its  chemi- 
cal nature,  it  absorbs  oxygen  and  forms 
a  tough  film.  However,  during  the  pro- 
cess of  absorbtion,  certain  gasses  go  off 
and  leave  microscopic  holes  in  the  film 
which  gives  it  a  sponge-like  character. 
In  absorbing  oxygen,  the  paint  film 
gains  considerable  weight  and  expands. 
From  then  on,  it  shrinks  rapidly  at  first, 
with  the  shrinkage  rate  decreasing  until 
it  is  completely  dry.  Some  technicians 
say  oil   paint  will   dry   in  80  years,   al- 


though there  is  on  record  a  case  of  a 
restorer  finding  an  incompletely  dried 
film  on  a  painting  400  years  old.  This 
should  prove  the  inadvisability  of  paint- 
ing over  an  old  canvas  because  it  hasn't 
even  begun  to  dry.  The  microscopic 
pores  absorb  the  oil  of  the  latest  coat. 
And  last,  but  not  least,  since  linseed  oil 
dries  from  the  outside  in,  the  upper 
coat  will  dry  first.  As  the  under  coat 
shrinks  in  drying,  it  must  naturally 
crack  the  upper  coat.  Since  we  are 
obliged  to  paint  on 
certain  days  and 
add  one  coat  after 
another,  the  addi- 
tion of  Dammar 
varnish,  mastic 
varnish,  or  Venice 
turpentine  to  the 
medium  seems  to 
be  the  solution  of 
the  problem  for 
this  reason — the 
turpentine  evaporates  long  before  the 
oil  begins  to  dry  and  leaves  a  solid 
resin,  counteracting  the  natural  shrink- 
age of  the  oil  film.  Various  forms  of 
this  resin-oil  medium  was  used  by  the 
old  masters  and  it  not  only  allows 
painting  in  successive  layers,  but  seems 
to  eliminate  to  a  great  extent  dead  spots 
in  the  paint,  giving  a  fine,  luminous 
quality.  A  good,  workable  medium  is 
one  part  linseed  oil,  one  part  turpen- 
tine, and  one  part  of  Dammar  varnish, 
mastic  varnish,  or  Venice  turpentine. 

Sun-thickened  oil  is  raw  linseed  oil 
which  has  been  exposed  to  the  sun  and 
air  for  a  period  of  time  and  is  prac- 
tically in  the  last  stages  of  drying.  For 
this  reason,  it  makes  an  even  better 
medium  than  raw  linseed  oil. 

Stand-oil  has  a  somewhat  similar 
character  to  sun-thickened  oil,  but  is  a 
slower  drier. 
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Even  with  the  use  of  this  medium,  it 
is  good  practise  to  use  a  little  more  tur- 
pentine on  the  first  day  of  painting  in 
order  to  assure  a  sufficiently  lean  be- 
ginning. An  excessive  use  of  turpentine 
in  later  coats,  because  of  its  solvent 
action,  is  apt  to  cause  a  fusion  of  pig- 
ments and  later  darkening. 

As  commercial  pigments  are  often 
ground  in  an  excessive  oil  it  is  a  good 
plan  to  squeeze  your  paint  out  on  a 
blotter  the  night  before  using  them, 
particularly  if  any  other  medium  is  to 
be  used. 

Poppy  oil  has  all  the  characteristics 
of  linseed  oil  except  that  it  is  a  much 
slower  dryer — and  one  should  be  partic- 
ularly careful  in  buying  oil  colors  to  be 
sure  they  are  all  ground  in  either  one 
or  the  other.  Don't  buy  a  tube  of  poppy 
oil  one  time  and 
linseed  oil  another. 
The  resin  oil 
medium  should  be 
mixed  in  a  con- 
tainer rather  than 
in  the  palette  cup 
in  order  to  avoid 
an  uneven  mixture. 
Selection  of  the 
Palette 

A  good  limited 
palette,  which  can  be  used  with  absolute 
safety,  is  cadmium  red,  cadmium  yellow, 
ultramarine  blue,  any  black  and  a  titan- 
ium white.  Less  brilliant,  but  equally 
permanent  limited  palette  could  be 
light  red,  yellow  ochre,  cobalt  blue  and 
titanium  white. 

Titanium  white  is  suggested  because 
it  is  an  inert,  dense  pigment  of  good 
covering  power.  It  is  known  commer- 
cially under  such  names  as  Permalba, 
Titan  white   Titanox,   etc.   White   lead. 


which  is  sold  commercially  as  flake 
white,  has  the  greatest  covering  power, 
but  will  turn  black  if  exposed  to  sul- 
phurous gases,  and  like  all  lead  pig- 
ments, it  is  poisonous  and  cannot  be 
mixed  indiscriminately. 

Zinc  white  is  practically  non-poison- 
ous, but  does  not  cover  as  well  as  lead 
white.  Also,  for  some  reason  or  other  it 
has  more  tendency  to  crack  and  to  turn 
yellow. 

Generally  speaking,  all  earth  colors, 
which  include  all  the  ochres,  light  red, 
Venetian  red,  burnt  sienna,  raw  and 
burnt  umber  and  terre  verte,  are  per- 
manent if  sufficiently  washed  and  freed 
from  extraneous  organic  matters.  They 
are  natural  pigments  usually  dug  from 
the  earth  and  are  oxides  and  hydroxides 
of  either  iron  or  manganese  or  both. 
Oxide  of  chromium  green  is  perhaps  the 
most  chemically  inert  pigment  known 
today,  and  like  other  mineral  pigments, 
such  as  the  cadmiums,  barium  and  stra- 
tian  yellows  is  perfectly  safe. 

All  copper  colors  should  be  strictly 
avoided  as  they  are  incompatible  with 
other  pigments,  particularly  lead  colors 
such  as  chrome  yellow,  chrome  green, 
etc.,  which  should  not  be  used  anyway! 

Mars  red,  yellow  and  violet  are  arti- 
ficially prepared  iron  oxides  and  are  not 
only  extremely  dense  but  are  perfectly 
safe  to  use. 

Cobalt    blue,    ultramarine    blue    and 

cerulian    blue    are    perfectly    safe    and 

should    completely 

fill  all  the  require- 

ments     of     the 

painter.   Prussian 

blue   is   sometimes 

permanent  and 

sometimes  not,  de- 

pending   on   its 

manufacturer.  It  is 

CONTINUED     ON 
PAGE  30 
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WRITTEN  AND  ILLUSTRATED 
by     MARION    A.    HALL 

IN  the  little  town  of  Goblin  Gulch,  the  family  of  Gogs  had  full  sway.  They  were 
the  controlling  interest  in  everything  about  the  town.  Now  there  was  Mania  Gob- 
lin, Papa  Goblin,  and  three  little  golilins — Gammy  Gog,  the  baby,  and  Gilly  and 
Guppy,  the  twins.  They  all  enjoyed  life  very  much,  for  they  loved  to  play  pranks 
on  unsuspecting  people. 

Now  Papa  Gog  had  attended  the  school  for  complaining  parents  just  after  he 
had  grown  up,  and  after  that  extensive  education,  he  was  a  very  efficient  parent 
indeed  for  his  little  darlings,  who  enjoyed  everything  he  did.  In  fact,  they  imitated 
him  constantly.  Of  course.  Papa  was  good  at  complaining,  excellent  at  wailing, 
and  exceptional  when  it  came  to  lamenting,  so  he  felt  he  had  reached  the  pinnacle 
of  success  and  had  settled  down  to  enjov  life  to  the  best  of  his  ability. 

Mama  Gog  was  a  very  different  person.  She  was  round  and  roly-poly,  it  is  true 
(as  all  good  goblins  are)  hut  in  addition  to  this  excellent  quality,  she  had  a  very 
jolly  disposition.  The  whole  town  loved  and  respected  her,  and  to  show  its  appre- 
ciation, it  had  made  her  president  of  the  Goblin  Guild  for  Good-jokes.  Mama  had 
red  hair,  and  it  stuck  out  all  over  like  porcupine  quiils.  No  one  ever  d'^>ubted  her 
good  natured  qualities,  and  she  was  the  most  revered  person  in  the  entire 
community. 

Whenever  one  of  the  children  was  taken  ill.  she  used  to  tell  the  amusing  story 
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of  her  life,  and  she  made  the  little  fellow  laff  until  he  had  quite  forgotten  ahout 
his  worries.  The  children  were  always  delited  to  hear  the  educational  story  of 
their  mother's  life,  and  they  always  looked  forward  to  the  time  when  they  could 
themselves  be  just  as  wonderful  as  she  had  been  when  her  name  was  Hallucination 
instead  of  Gog. 

As  every  one  knows,  goblins  love  to  tease  earth  folks,  and  this  family  was  no  ex- 
ception. They  played  so  many  tricks  on  the  world !  It  seems  they  were  the  cause  of 
"prohibition"  and  to  be  sure  the  depression  was  all  of  their  concoction.  Certainly 
there  wasn't  anyone  else  that  the  poor  earth  folk  could  blame  without  starting  ter- 
rible arguments.  It  just  seemed  that  the  Gog  family  couldn't  keep  out  of  mischief, 
and,  what's  more,  they  didn't  even  try,  because  it  was  useless.  Goblins  were  made 
to  be  mischievous,  and  you  might  as  well  say  that  babies  should  stop  crying  as  that 
goblins  should  keep  out  of  mischief. 

One  morning  it  seemed  that  Papa  Gog  had  awakened  in  a  very  jolly  mood,  con- 
trary to  his  usual  morning  procedure,  which  was  to  scold  at  everybody.  He 
jumped  out  of  bed  and  did  a  tap  dance  on  the  window  sill.  Next  he  amused  him- 
self by  bouncing  up  and  down  on  the  beds,  one  after  the  other  until  everyone  had 
been  bounced  out  of  bed.  When  he  at  last  broke  into  a  song.  Mama  Gog  was  so  sur- 
prised that  she  toppled  over  backward  into  the  tub  of  cold  water  which  was  wait- 
ing for  the  early  morning  bath  of  the  children.  Everything  was  all  upset.  Nothing 
like  this  had  happened  since  the  baby  had  swallowed  a  pineapple. 

Papa  had  every  reason  to  be  happy  today,  because  this  was  to  be  a  very  impor- 
tant morning  at  the  office,  where  he  was  to  try  out  a  new  brand  of  cigars. 

Everyone  sat  down  to  a  breakfast  of  spinach  and  stew.  Gilly  hated  spinach  and 
began  to  weep  salt  tears  into  her  dish,  and  just  to  punish  her,  Mama  forced  her  to 
eat  it  anyway. 

"Spinach  is  good  for  Goblins  as  well  as  earth  folk.  It  is  the  broom  of  the  diges- 
tive track,  you  know,"  Mama  told  Gilly. 

Papa  departed  for  work  joyfully,  and  he  waved  cheerfully  to  the  little  family  as 
he  disappeared  thru  the  forest  to  his  office  in  the  Gulch.  He  was  mayor  of  the 
town,  and  as  such,  he  lived  all  day  in  a  padded  oak  chair.  There  was  always  a  big 
cigar  in  his  mouth  while  he  sat  with  his  feet  on  his  desk  and  dictated  letters  to  a 
very  plain  goblin  secretary — Mama  Gog  had  seen  to  it  that  she  was  a  very  plain 
goblin  secretary  indeed.  Papa's  job  was  a  good  one  and  there  was  lots  of  chance 
for  advancement. 

Now  this  very  odd  day,  Mrs.  Jipe  came  to  call  on  the  Gogs.  The  twins  met  her  on 
the  path  and  proceeded  with  her  to  the  back  yard.  There  was  Mama  with  the  oak 
tub  filled  with  water,  a  cake  of  soap  in  her  hand,  and  a  towel  over  her  arm.  She 
was  all  ready  to  give  some  one  a  bath.  Gilly  and  Guppy  thought  they  were  the 
ones  to  be  washed  and  stood  still,  looking  worried.  Gilly  pretended  he  had  a  cold 
in  hopes  his  mother  might  forget  the  bath.  Instead,  it  was  the  puppy  who  was  to 
be  washed. 

When  Mama  had  set  their  minds  at  ease  and  had  greeted  Mrs.  Jipe,  she  was 
ready  to  wash  the  puppy.  He  looked  so  upset  and  sad  at  the  thought  of  bein" 
scrubbed,  that  the  little  group  stood  still  and  laffed  so  hard  that  Mrs.  Jipe  burst  a 
button  off  her  blouse.   Just  then  they  heard  a  wheeze  and  a  cough,  and  out  strolled 
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the  baby  from  the  house.  He  was  smoking  his  morning  cigar,  and  as  he  smoked,  he 
coughed  great  clouds  of  smoke  from  his  ears. 

Mama  gave  him  a  nod,  and  everyone  else  said  hello  as  the  procedure  of  the 
puppy's  bath  went  on.  The  pup  splashed,  Mama  rubbed  mercilessly,  Mrs.  Jipe 
talked  wildly,  and  the  children  jumped  up  and  down  with  glee  at  the  puppy's 
antics.  What  a  tub-huh  this  was! 

Suddenly  things  began  to  happen.  Mama  got  soap  in  the  Pup's  eye.  What  a 
racket  he  made!  Out  of  the  tub  he  jumped,  and  round  and  round  he  ran  until  he 
was  almost  dry.  Finally  he  ran  up  a  tall  pole  and  sat  there.  He  sent  Gilly  for  a 
pencil  and  paper;  then  he  dictated  that  she  write  the  following: 

"Gone  to  lunch.  Be  back  in  an  hour."  Then,  by  standing  on  her  brother's 
shoulders,  Gilly  managed  to  nail  the  notice  on  the  pole  just  under  the  little  dog. 

Patiently  the  little  group  waited  below  for  the  hour  to  pass.  They  couldn't  dis- 
honor the  card  and  make  him  come  dow  i  sooner.  The  hour  just  never  would  pass! 
After  what  seemed  to  be  a  year  of  waitinT,  they  all  began  to  wond3r  what  would 
make  the  puppy  come  down.  He  still  did  t  want  to  return  to  his  bath,  which  was 
quite  cold  by  now. 

Each  one  of  the  little  group  gave  his  idea,  but  only  Gilly  could  think  up  the 
practical  solution.  She  pulled  a  wad  of  g  im  from  her  mouth  and  attached  it  to  a 
rope.  With  a  great  heave,  she  threw  it  at  the  puppy,  and  it  landed  on  his  nose.  He 
pawed  and  pawed  at  the  chewing  gum,  o  ily  succeeding  in  getting  his  front  paws 
stuck  to  his  nose  and  the  rope.  The  fami  y  belcw  tugged  on  the  rope,  and  down 
tumbled  the  dog  amid  the  rejoici:ig  of  the  whole  clan. 

BVCK  to  the  tub  Mama  carried  him,  and  this  time  she  finished  his  bath.  Then, 
when  he  was  finished,  he  frisked  aoout  in  the  sun  to  dry.  Mama  quickly 
grabbed  Gilly  and  Guppy  and  plunked  them  into  the  same  tub  and  water  the 
puppy  had  used. 

You  see,  because  Goblins  respect  and  'ove  animals  so  much.  Mama  was  very 
polite  to  the  puppy,  giving  him  the  first  bath.  So  there  were  the  twins  in  the  tub, 
much  to  their  own  dismay  and  to  the  smug  enjoyment  of  the  puppy.  The  baby 
looked  on  with  an  "I  told  you  so"  air,  w'lile  big  tears  trickled  down  Guppy's  face. 
Now  Gilly  was  a  bit  better  sport  about  it  —she  only  looked  disappointed,  and  once 
she  even  tried  to  blink  a  smile  through  the  soap  suds. 

Mama  scrubbed  them  until  they  were  pnk  all  over,  then  tied  a  rope  around  their 
waists  and  hung  them  on  the  clothes  line  to  dry.  She  hung  the  puppy  up  by  his 
tail  and  left  all  three  howling  lustily. 

Back  to  the  tub  she  went  and  ducked  Gammy  into  the  water.  She  gave  him  a 
much  harder  scrubbing  than  she  had  given  the  others,  because  by  now  the  water 
was  dirtier  and  she  had  to  rub  harder  to  get  him  clean. 

When  he  was  finished  and  had  joined  the  others  on  the  clothes  line  to  dry,  Mrs. 
Gog  and  Mrs.  Jipe  went  into  the  house  t  >  talk  and  to  prepare  luncheon  for  Papa 
who  was  to  return  soon. 

After  an  hour  of  wailing,  the  noise  on  the  clothes  line  quieted  down,  and  the 
children  all  fell  asleep.  That  was  how  Papa  found  them  when  he  returned  from 
work.  So  he  took  them  down  carefully,  and  carried  them  one-by-one  into  the 
house. 
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is  nearly  always  made  by  artists — espe- 
cially artists  who  have  not  gained  wide 
recognition  by  the  public.  But  the 
strange  thing  about  it  is  that  they  are 
usually  people  who  are  political  radi- 
cals —  communists,  socialists,  or  what- 
have-you-ists.  As  such,  they  cry,  "Bring 
the  government  to  the  people!  Down 
with  the  capitalists  and  plutocrats!" 

Just  how,  I  ask  you,  does  this  coincide 
with  the  theory  that  art  is  not  for  the 
people?  Are  the  very  men  who  are 
desirous  of  abolishing  political  and  fin- 
ancial autocrats,  desirous  of  establishing 
themselves  as  artistic  ones?  By  what 
right  do  they  claim  the  privilege  of 
calling  their  work  great  or  even  good 
art,  without  the  consent  of  that  all  im- 
portant power — the  masses? 

Come!  Speak  up,  friends  of  the 
people.  Are  we  to  believe  that  you  are 
not  really  anxious  for  the  people  to 
assert  their  rights  in  matters  of  govern- 
ment and  labor,  or  are  you  speaking 
falsely  when  you  say  art  is  not  for  the 
layman? 

Let  us  take  specific  cases  of  men  who 
worked  for  the  people — Michael  Angelo, 
who  worked  for  the  Church,  which  in 
those  days  meant  more  to  the  people 
than  any  other  part  of  their  lives.  Rem- 
brandt— he  broke  with  wealthy  patrons 
to  live  among  the  poor  who  loved  his 
work.  Shakespeare,  who  wrote  to  enter- 
tain the  commonest  English  mobs. 
Dickens,  whose  works  were  first  pub- 
lished as  serials  in  popular  periodicals. 


Wagner,  whose  revolutionary  operas 
were  applauded  by  audiences  some  time 
before  the  contemporary  musicians  of 
his  day  had  ceased  to  publicly  denounce 
him.  Schumann  —  perhaps  the  most 
popular  of  all  musicians  while  he  lived 
with  the  exception  of  Schubert  whose 
melodies  were  whistled  thru  the  streets 
by  laymen  before  other  musicians  recog- 
nized his  greatness. 

There  are  many,  many  similar  ex- 
amples. And  what  is  the  answer?  I  read 
a  criticism  of  a  recent  movie  in  "Time" 
magazine  the  other  day  which  stated, 
"Unfortunately  for  Hollywood,  cinema- 
dicts  go  to  the  theatre  not  to  see  the 
latest  wonders  of  cinematography,  but 
to  be  entertained." 

Let  us  change  a  few  words — "Unfor- 
tunately for  Bohemia,  picture-lovers  go 
to  the  exhibits  not  to  see  the  latest 
wonders  of  aristrickery  but  to  be  enter- 
tained." 

If  you  would  be  a  successful  artist, 
learn  to  entertain  the  public  as  long  as 
you  live.  If  you  would  be  a  great  artist, 
learn  to  entertain  the  public  as  long  as 
you  live  and  for  years  thereafter. 

I  throw  this  gauntlet  of  warning  into 
the  faces  of  those  esoteric,  autocratic 
"modernists".  Get  out  of  your  rut  and 
live!  The  world  is  bigger  than  an  art 
school — broader  than  an  exhibition,  and 
the  aims  and  ideals  of  men  who  have 
experienced  life  are  more  significant 
ones  than  those  of  men  who  have  only 
experienced  art. 
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OTES    FROM    STUDENTS' 


BY     JOEY    FUNK 


HAVING  been  set  such  an  extra 
swell  example  by  Mary  Winston, 
our  last  year's  "running  commentator", 
I  feel  a  little  shaky  about  making  re- 
marks concerning  my  fellow  students — 
(or  shall  I  say  contemporary  artists?) 
However,  my  friends  seem  to  think  that 
if  I  write  as  I  talk,  "running  comment" 
would  be  right  in  my  line,  my  conversa- 
tion being  the  kind  that  just  runs  along, 
having  no  beginning  or  end,  but  droning 
on  continuously. 

But  almost  before  we  start  running, 
do  look  at  that  llama — the  one  with  the 
sweet,  longing  look.  Don't  you  honestly 
think  that  he  is  one  of  the  handsomest 
specimens  of  the  animal  kingdom? — in 
spite  of  a  tendency  toward  knock  knees. 
His  stance — his  poise — his  grace  (?)  ! 
And  who  could  have  caught  it  all  but 
Birdie,  our  Horse  Woman?  Now  we  find 
that  she  can  also  do  llamas,  and  what  is 
that  other  peculiar  creature  staring  at 
us  so  queerly?    My  guess  would  be  that 


it  was  an  Aardvark  escaped  from  the 
Ark — but  if  you've  gone  to  your  zoo 
classes,  you've  probably  recognized  it. 
Whatever  it  is,  it  is  certainly  done  with 
dash  and  ease.  Whether  because  of  her 
red  hair  or  not,  Birdie  always  has  spirit 
in  her  work.  Here's  hoping  she  finds 
work  to  suit  her  spirit. 

And  did  you  notice  that  fine,  strong 
head  up  in  the  corner?  Joe  Krush  did 
that.  Of  course,  that's  just  a  sample  of 
what  he  can  do.  It's  quite  evident  that 
there  isn't  much  doubt  in  his  mind  when 
he  picks  up  a  brush.  He  sits  him  down 
and  says  what  he  has  to  say  and  no 
messin'.  Moreover,  if  everything  he  has 
to  say  is  as  interesting  as  this  head,  we 
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might  well  get  to  know  Krush's  brushes 
instead  of  those  belonging  to  the  prover- 
bial Fuller. 

Beth  Henninger  is  another  comer- 
upper.  She  sorta  has  a  way  with  kids. 
She  d:es  'em  whether  they're  comin'  or 
goin',  or  fitin'  or  smilin',  and  she  does 
'em  with  a  certain  verve  that  makes  you 
like  her  whether  you  know  her  or  not. 
And  when  it  comes  to  big  folks — just 
cast  your  eye  on  that  jocose  and  beery 
couple.  Methinks  perhaps  Beth  has  a 
way  with  folks  in  general — big  or  little 
- — and  with  a  little  more  of  what  good 
old  P.M.S.I.A.  is  just  aching  to  give  her, 
she  may  have  a  chance  to  have  her  way 
with  publishers. 


And  now  for  a  change — an  utter 
change.  Look  at  Bob  Greenwell's  stuff. 
The  gruesome  look  in  that  fellow's  eye 
— the  one  with  the  flowing  forelock. 
Doesn't  it  make  you  want  to  help  him 
end  it  all?  That  forelock  would  make  a 
wonderful  scalp  for  your  belt.  And  the 
charming  vacancy  of  yonder  young 
lady's  expression!  Doesn't  it  remind  you 
of — well,  anyway — no  doubt  it  reminds 
you  of  some  one.  His  ability  to  get  a 
single  (or  complex)  characteristic  across 
with  a  bang  is  to  me  the  salient  point  in 
Greenwell's  work.  He  sort  of  "shoots 
the  works"  for  one  effect. 

Now  Al  Gold  is  the  kind  of  fellow 
who  knows  the  world's  his  oyster,  lemon 
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juice  and  all.  Still,  I'll  have  to  admit 
that  a  head  like  this  one  gives  me  a 
thrill  of  a  sort.  Gold's  work  shows  a  sur- 
prising sympathy  and  understanding  of 
human  nature.  He  has  a  feeling,  ex- 
pressive line.  To  he  ahsolutely  truthful, 
I  think  Gold  has  "got  something  there" 
without  a  doubt,  and  knowing  him  and 
his  bashful  tendencies,  I  have  no  doubt 
that  he  will  use  what  he's  got. 

And  now  we  have  the  pleasure  of  in- 
troducing James  Talone — the  Monkey 
Man.  Altho  he  does  portraits  of  our 
ancestors  and  designs  for  the  missing 
link,  he  also  does  big,  he-men  right  out 
of  esquire,  and  reeling  planes  going  into 
any  kind  of  tailspin.  It's  probably  be- 
cause of  his  close  understanding  of  the 
monkey  mind  that  he  does  such  swell 
monkey  stuff,  but  understanding  or  no 
understanding,  you  can  judge  for  your- 
self whether  he  knows  his  simian  world 
or  not.  We  may  not  be  descended  from 
the  -ape,  but  I  can  still  remember  the 
day  when  I  followed  my  grandfather 
down  the  street  with  exactly  the  same 
feeling  of  swelling  pride  in  my  bosom 
as  that  youngster  has  as  he  follows  pater 
monkey  proudly  down  the  prairie  (or 
whatever  monkey  country  is). 

Be  that  as  it  may,  this  page  shows  how 
far  Jim  has  traveled  since  he  came  in 
four  years  ago.  He  probably  will  travel 
a  lot  farther. 

And  this,  boys  and  girls,  is  Bill  Camp- 
bell, our  great  draftsman,  anatomist,  on 
a  vacation.  I  don't  mean  that  he  left 
his  anatomy  home  in  this  drawing,  but 
where's  that  sJteicn  of  her  cranium  or 
her  ulna  that  certainly  should  be  re- 
posing in  the  border.  And  somehow,  I 
doubt  whether  he  measured  exactly 
where  that  ring  should  come,  and  that 


last  flower  in  her  scarf — misplaced  be- 
yond a  shadow  of  a  doubt. 

All  joking  aside,  however,  in  my 
opinion.  Bill  Campbell  will  probably  be 
enjoying  the  fruits  of  his  labors  some 
years  from  now  when  many  a  student 
like  yours  truly  is  laboring  over  a  measly 
little  black  and  white  spot.  Moreover — 
that  sketch  grows  on  one  very  favorably. 

And  so,  my  friends,  having  reached 
the  end  of  the  running  trail,  and  being 
sadly  fatigued  (as  you  probably  are  too) 
I'll  leave  you  to  interpret  these  little 
treasures  as  you  will. 
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SOMETHING  that  stirs  your  interest 
nearly  always  hits  you  in  the  eye  if 
you  are  disinterestedly  gazing  about. 
Well,  that  illustration  on  the  next  page 
certainly  stirred  my  interest  enufif  to 
make  me  want  to  write  a  column  that 
was  far  away  from  the  subject  of  foot- 
ball, but  yet  had  that  as  a  suggestion — 
an  inspiration,  as  it  were. 

Everyone  likes  a  little  gossip  now  and 
then.  We  might  even  say,  "A  little  gos- 
sip now  and  then  is  relished  by  the  best 
of  men!"  So  let's  "follow  the  scores"  of 
people  in  the  school.  Did  you  know  that 
Eleanor  Myers  was  awarded  the  prize 
for  fashion  illustration  at  the  end  of 
last  semester?  Eleanor  is  now  fourth 
year  and  still  going  strong.  Then  per- 
haps you  will  remember  Virginia  Burr 
who  illustrated  the  article  written  on  the 
fashion  show  last  year  as  well  as  the 
drawing  on  the  opposite  page.  Here  she 
is,  you  see,  bigger  and  better  than  ever. 

Be  Murray,  who  was  graduated  last 
May  has  found  her  place  among  the 
citizens  of  New  York  City  and  is  help- 
ing Constance  Ripley  design  costumes 
for  Porter's  new  musical.  Red  Hot  and 
Blue!  And  here's  lots  of  luck.  Be! 

Then,  of  course,  cupid  enters  our 
fashion  course,  too.  On  December  12, 
1936,  Virginia  Noble,  a  second  year  stu- 
dent, announced  her  engagement  to  Mr. 
William  Lockwood  Lloyd  of  Haverford. 
Congratulations,  Ginny! 

If  anyone  has  spent  any  time  at  all  in 
our  class  on  Tuesday  and  Friday  after- 


noon, they  will  tell  you  that  the  high- 
spot  of  the  day  is  always  the  discussion, 
or  argument,  rather,  that  goes  on  be- 
tween Miss  McKinney  and  Miss  Marcine 
Lipper.   Let  me  illustrate — 

The  model  takes  her  place  on  the 
stand  and  strikes  a  rather  interesting 
pose. 

McKinney — Take  something  different. 
More  Lord  and  Taylor  in  it.  (Inciden- 
tally, Lord  and  Taylor  are  much  wor- 
shipped by  Miss  McKinney). 

A  new  pose  is  taken. 
Lipper—Is  that  the  pose?  That's  awful! 
Look  how  clumsy  she  looks  from  here. 
McKinney — That's  the  pose.  Make  what 
you  can  out  of  it.  If  you're  good  you 
don't  need  an  inspiring  pose. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  Rushton  tries  to 
pour  oil  on  troubled  waters  by  saying, 
"Now  my  children,  you  mustn't  quarrel. 
That  isn't  nice!" 

But  Miss  Lipper  must  say  something 
more,  so  she  concedes  this — 

"There's  one  thing  you  have  to  give 
Georgia  credit  for — she  always  gets  a 
good  pose  for  Georgia." 

Then  general  and  uproarious  laffter 
bursts  from  the  class  in  which  these  two 
also  join,  and  we  all  feel  jolly  as  we 
settle  down  to  work  again. 

So,  each  Tuesday  and  Friday  the  feud 
holds  sway,  and  sometimes  I  think  how 
dull  it  would  be  without  Lipper  and  Mc- 
Kinney. However,  we  are  all  thankful 
we  can  say,  "Never  a  dull  moment!" 
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LIBRARY    ADVENTURE 


•        By  Fred  DeP.  Rothermel 

THE  fact  that  the  students  who  stand 
hiest  in  their  classes  are  those  who 
are  consistently  found  in  the  school 
library  during  their  spare  time  speaks 
more  forcibly  for  the  possibilities  and 
advantages  of  that  library  than  any  care- 
fully prepared  statistical  graph.  Yet 
many  young  people  still  believe  that  the 
library  contains  nothing  but  veritable 
bogey-books  of  research  work  and  pain- 
ful duty — books  dusty  with  dryness  and 
bursting  with  boredom.  Little  do  they 
know  the  tingling  thrill  of  meeting  a 
Peter  Bruegel,  a  Daumier  or  a  Goya. 
Few  of  them  will  ever  experience  that 
delitefully  human  sensation  of  personal 
discovery  upon  finding  the  work  of  a  be- 
loved illustrator  bountifully  displayed 
in  a  beautiful  book.  How  exciting  be- 
comes the  chase  when,  hunting  for  some 
bit  of  historical  or  geographical  data, 
the  student  runs  across  stores  of  infor- 
mation he  never  dreamed  existed  so 
near  at  hand.  Frequently  I  have  seen 
students  lose  themselves  completely  and 
pleasurably  along  some  by-path  of  their 
research  trip.  A  detour  is  often  more 
fresh  and  alluring  than  the  crowded 
main  route,  and  the  knowledge  gained 
from  such  excursions  has  been  of  untold 
value  to  them  in  their  work  and  will 
always  stand  them  in  good  stead. 

Students  should  be  required  to  go  into 
the  library  and  spend  several  hours 
browsing  quietly,  discovering  just  what 
the  shelves  contain.  They  will  be 
amazed  to  find  such  a  storehouse  of 
delite — the  finest  reproductions  of  the 
work  of  the  masters,  past  and  present. 
We  find  masters  of  painting,  illustration, 
lettering,  design,  advertising,  nature 
study  and  photography.  The  fascinat- 
ingly quaint  and  authentic  plates  show- 


ing the  history  of  costume  are  enuff  in 
themselves  to  make  any  serious  student 
want  to  know  everything  about  them. 
Complete  knowledge  of  historical  cos- 
tume may  cause  the  student  to  detect 
flaws  in  current  costume,  dramas,  and 
moving  pictures,  but  it  may  also  mean  a 
Hollywood  job  as  technical  advisor  for 
one  of  the  large  producers — a  position 
which  is,  apparently  badly  in  need  of 
filling. 

When  you  have  a  problem  to  solve  in 
the  library,  be  observant  and  use  com- 
mon sense.  A  good  system  to  follow  is  to 
go  first  to  the  dictionary.  There  you  may 
see  a  drawing  of  the  object  desired.  At 
least  you  will  find  a  definition  and, 
usually,  synonyms.  These  may  place  you 
directly  on  the  right  track.  Then  con- 
sult the  encyclopedia.  There  are  thou- 
sands of  photographs  and  drawings  in 
the  encyclopedia  which  give  the  in- 
dustrial art  student  more  than  enuff  in- 
formation for  his  needs.  If  only  the 
young  people  weren't  so  scared  of  ency- 
clopedias! The  very  name  conjures  up 
trouble  and  soporific  verbiage.  Take  a 
day  off  and  discover  an  encyclopedia — 
you'll  never  regret  it. 

Learn  to  think  for  yourself  and  be 
observant.  Know  your  library  and  re- 
spect it.  A  library  is  only  adequate  for 
the  needs  of  every  user  when  every  user 
respects  the  rights  and  privileges  of  all 
users.  Many  books  cannot  be  replaced, 
and  all  books  are  fragile — treat  them 
professionally  so  that  they  can  do  the 
greatest  amount  of  good  for  the  largest 
number  of  people.  Always  remember, 
someone  once  said,  "It  isn't  so  important 
to  know  an  answer  as  to  know  where  to 
find  it." 
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costume  of  a  Chinese.  We  waited  until 
the  rest,  and  drew  her  into  conversation. 
We  found  that  she  wasn't  Chinese  at  all, 
but  came  from  Florida  and  lived  at  the 
Student  League  House.  We  were  some- 
what disappointed  at  her  not  being 
Chinese,  for  the  Orient  has  always  at- 
tracted us.  But  we  did  make  up  a  little 
for  our  hurt  feeling  by  gleaning  some 
valuable  information.  Her  name  is 
Mary  Fultz  (very  un-oriental)  and  she 
simply  loves  Philadelphia,  altho  she 
admits  it  is  a  bit  dull.  She  informs  us 
that  she  likes  the  League  House  very 
much,  but  she  always  has  to  answer  the 
telephone,  and  that  would  get  on  one's 
nerves.  (The  League  House  number  is 
LOC.  8574).  We  also  found  out  that  the 
House  boasts  a  very  sleepy  butler.  Also, 
the  situation  at  Delancey  Street  seems 
very  grave.  You  see,  Margaret  Barnard 
has  brought  two  of  her  little  sisters  to 
stay  with  her.  There  is  some  talk  of  a 
dictatorship  or  something,  what  with 
the  clan  of  Barnard  being  so  powerful 
at  the  League  House.  Thru  careful  ques- 
tioning, we  found  that  the  young  ladies 
display  a  very  unlady-like  attitude  at 
the  sound  of  the  dinner  bell.  The  re- 
sponse is  immediate  and  uproarious. 
Flying  mules  clatter  down  the  stairs  and 
before  you  can  say  "Howard  Pyle", 
everyone  is  seated.  But  tve  have  heard 
that  dinner  bell  and  it  does  seem  to 
command  you,  or  stuff. 

Edith  Snyder,  one  of  the  residents  at 
the  House,  complains  that  she  simply 
has  to  listen  to  classical  music  and  con- 
certs all  evening  due  to  the  nearness  of 
Betty  Bruning's  radio,  which  is  a  very 
exclusive  radio.  Boops  has  it  trained  to 
receive  nothing  lower  than  Ferde  Grofe. 
But  Edie  must  suffer  in  silence.  Remem- 


ber, every  dog  has  his  day  and  sTrth. 

We  are  told  from  a  reputable  source 
of  information  that  Miss  Orth's  opening 
ceremony  of  the  Senior  Costume  class 
usually  consists  of  one  snappy  sentence, 
"Open  the  window  in  here,  it  smells", 
commands  the  Chief  Scissors-Slinger. 

We  hope  you  didn't  fail  to  notice  that 
dirty  black  and  white  cat  that  hung 
around  for  a  while  last  fall.  (We  called 
it  "Graphic  Arts"  on  account  of  it  was 
black  and  white).  Angela  Mason  (bless 
her  little  heart)  recalls  that  during  the 
friendly  feline's  stay  at  P.M.S.LA.,  she 
was  working  on  a  portrait.  After  putting 
the  portrait  on  top  of  her  locker,  she  re- 
turned the  next  morning  to  examine  the 
surface.  Horrors!  There,  staring  her  in 
the  face  were  a  couple  of  lovely  cat- 
prints.  They  were  beautifully  defined. 
Our  sole  comment  is,  "Tabby  or  not 
Tabby."  Oooooh! 

All  of  which  still  tends  towards  un- 
finished business.  But  speaking  of  paint- 
ings, we  vaguely  recall  a  conversation 
between  several  enlitened  seniors  re- 
cently. Bud  Moessner  was  showing  us 
some  brushes  of  all  sorts  and  types. 

"Now  this  brush,"  said  the  Allentown 
Renoir,  "is  twenty  years  old  and  I  still 
paint  with  it,  even  if  it  is  a  bit  worn 
down." 

"Yeah?"  queried  little  Demon  Donald 
Pearson,  "and  which  end  do  you  use?" 

Our  able  scout,  Mr.  Sherlock  Fixatif, 
on  being  sent  on  a  news-cruise  thru  the 
school,  returned  with  a  report  on  a  New 
York  trip  recently  staged  by  the  second 
year  advertising  class.  The  expedition 
returned  minus  Mr.  Robert  Greenwell's 
hat  and  one  ( 1 )  roll  of  film.  Mr.  Green- 
well  was  not  very  talkative  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  hat,  but  he  did  recall  that  a 
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fellow  classmate,  one  Harvey  Diller, 
spent  a  good  bit  of  time  riding  up  and 
down  in  the  Empire  State  elevators. 
Remember,  Diller,  you  are  no  longer  a 
freshman. 

We  know  for  a  fact  that  a  certain 
faculty  member  told  the  class  that  King 
Edward  would  be  "Coronated".  Insult 
to  injury  so  to  speak.  Murdering  the 
King's  English  in  direct  reference  to  the 
King  himself. 

We  wonder  if  Midgie  Faison  will 
again  startle  the  student  body  by  her 
appearance  in  classes  adorned  in  riding 
breeches  and  high  top  shoes.  Of  course 
she  only  does  this  in  extremely  cold 
weather.  We  hope  it  gets  cold  soon. 

The  smoking  room  has  again  become 
a  stamping  ground  for  would-be  singers. 
We  were  driven  out  into  the  wide  open 
spaces  last  week  by  the  painful  murder 
of  "Down  by  the  Old  Mill  Stream"  per- 
petrated by  two  freshmen.  The  pitiful 
expressions  on  their  faces  didn't  help 
the  rendition  much,  either,  come  to 
think  of  it. 

Every  time  we  look  at  the  murals  in 
the  smoking  room,  especially  the  one  in 
which  a  horse  is  depicted  in  the  banquet 
hall  of  the  Vikings,  we  call  to  mind 
Danny  Redden's  classic  remark  on  his 
first  viewing  of  it,  "Ahah!  A  dining 
room  stable!" 

We  promised  not  to  divulge  the  name 
of  the  freshman  involved,  but  here's  the 
story.  At  the  Degas  exhibit  at  the 
Museum,  a  little  female  freshman  (or 
should  we  say  fresh  woman)  was  busily 
engaged  in  making  sketches.  A  guard, 
seeing  her,  rushed  up  and  vociferously 
informed  her  that  she  could  absolutely 
not  sketch  there. 

The  little  gal  quivered,  and  in  a  very 
small  voice  informed  the  guard,  "But 
Miss  Iliff  said  we  could!" 


The  freshmen  have  a  novel  way  of  ex- 
plaining any  noise  in  class  to  Miss 
Schell.  "We're  simply  dropping  our  per- 
pendiculars," they  explain  innocently. 

Altho  we  have  resorted  to  a  slam  or 
two  against  the  freshmen  every  then  and 
now,  we  really  think  they're  an  O.K. 
class.  We  must  comment  on  the  size  of 
the  class  for  one  thing.  It's  a  rather 
large  group  and  the  influx  of  February 
students  should  swell  it  to  unprece- 
dented proportions. 

The  sketches  on  both  Miss  Sweeney's 
and  Miss  Schell's  wall  speak  very  well 
for  the  accomplishments  of  both  groups. 

We  were  talking  to  one  of  the  lovelier 
freshmen  recently,  by  name,  Mildred 
Powell,  and  we  have  Miss  Powell  to 
thank  for  the  item  about  the  Degas 
Exhibit.  Mildred,  aside  from  her  inter- 
est in  art  and  stuflf,  comes  to  our  noble 
edifice  for  sentimental  reasons.  She  fol- 
lows in  her  mama's  foot-steps.  She  likes 
it  immensely,  she  says,  and  she  thinks 
it's  the  best  school  anywhere.  She  even 
stays  in  classes  overtime.  Four  o'clock 
holds  no  power  over  her. 

That's  another  thing  we  noticed  about 
the  freshmen.  They  seem  to  be  up  to 
their  little  ears  in  work  at  all  times. 
They  mean  it,  too.  We  really  don't  mean 
all  those  things  about  our  little  be- 
ginners. 

And  we  like  the  freshman  crop  at  the 
League  House.  Florida  sends  its  li"l 
Mary  Fultz,  mentioned  before,  Jersey 
contributes  "Mike"  Mitchell  and 
Roberta  Huntsinger,  while  good  old 
Altoona,  Pa.  gives  us  Janet  Buzzard. 
But  we  must  say  that  Marge  Stockier, 
Reading's  gift  to  the  art  school,  fas- 
cinates us  very  much.  Marge  is  not  her 
real  name.  She  refuses  to  tell  us  the 
right  one,  and  adds  that  only  one  per- 
son  in   school   knows   it,   and    "heaven 
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help  her  if  she  tells." 

This  li'l  freshman  drove  us  practically 
silly  last  week  when  we  stopped  to  chat 
a  minute.  She  said  she  knew  a  lot  of 
wisecracks  and  proceeded  to  demon- 
strate. Inside  of  five  minutes,  we  were 
begging  for  mercy.  But  anyway,  we  like 
her,  even  tho  she  does  pun. 

Trasoff  just  reminded  us  that  the 
Academy  politely  rejected  our  challenge 
to  a  football  clash,  on  the  grounds  that 
"we  must  concentrate  on  our  cressons." 
Deary  we!  They  must  remember  that 
shellacking  we  gave  them  last  year. 

And  we  also  think  that  Sam  Dunbar 
and  Sid  Quinn  make  too  much  noise  in 
the  cafeteria.  The  cashier  will  get  them 
if  they  don't  watch  out. 

And  if  Jake  Landau  doesn't  soon  shop 
around  for  a  new  melody  to  whistle,  we 
are  going  to  change  his  birdseed. 

We  wonder  if  next  summer  will  again 
draw  our  students  in  the  general  direc- 
tion of  Atlantic  City.  We  have  always 
been  well  represented  along  the  beach 
by  way  of  beach  artistry.  Ackoff  and 
Talone  were  there  last  summer.  As  was 
Edith  Rafael,  but  she  only  tarried  a  day 
or  two.  Bob  Geise  wanted  to  try  it,  but 
was  unable  to  get  in,  due  to  a  full  house 
at  each  establishment.  And,  blushingly, 
we  will  confess  that  we,  too,  spent  two 
summers  in  the  ranks  of  the  "Sargents 
of  the  shifting  Sands."  (Sounds  like  the 
foreign  legion).  It's  a  romantic  sort  of 
thing  in  a  way,  but  is  mere  manual  labor 
as  far  as  anything  arty  is  concerned. 

During  last  summer's  visit  in  the 
ocean-going  city,  our  stay  was  brightened 
by  the  presence  of  several  other  students 
not  engaged  in  beachly  business.  Fore- 
most among  these  was  Berne  Blackman. 
We  recall  one  night  when  he  put  those 
one  cent  stamps  on  an  envelope,  one  in 
each  of  the  three  out  of  the  four — any- 


way, in  the  comers. 

"That,"  said  Berne,  "will  give  the 
post  office  department  something  to 
think  about." 

Ah!  for  those  halcyon  days  I 

As  graduation  nears,  we  begin  to  look 
with  awe  and  fear  on  the  days  ahead 
which  entail  the  carrying  of  portfolios 
from  door  to  door  as  it  were.  For  in- 
stance, a  month  ago,  in  the  company  of 
Donald  Pearson,  we  entered  a  building 
wherein  was  contained  the  offices  of  a 
small  publication.  Entering  the  eleva- 
tor, we  arrived  at  the  desired  floor  in  a 
few  minutes,  and  stood  looking  about  in 
puzzlement.  Now  the  elevator  shaft 
there  was  one  of  those  open  affairs  en- 
cased in  bars,  enabling  the  elevator 
operator  to  have  a  full  scope  of  the 
corridor.  Instead  of  going  about  his 
business  and  being  a  good  boy,  the  up- 
and-downer  stood  in  his  little  house, 
eyeing  us  formidably. 

"You  guys  looking  for  anyone  spe- 
cial?" asked  he  in  the  manner  of  an 
ogre. 

"Why,  yes,"  we  stammered.  "Could 
you  tell  us  where  we  could  find  the  art- 
editor's  office?" 

"Are  you  guys  supposed  to  he  artists?" 
was  his  query. 

Somewhat  taken  aback,  we  shyly 
nodded  our  little  heads,  whereupon  we 
were  given  the  desired  information. 

It's  things  like  this  that  discourage 
one.  There  we  were,  all  gay  and  light 
hearted,  only  to  he  completely  demoral- 
ized by  an  elevator  I)oy. 

But  enuff  of  this. 

We  will  wish  you  a  belated  Merry 
Christmas — you  can  use  it  for  next  year, 
too — and  be  off.    (No  cracks). 

And  don't  forget  to  start  saving  now 
for  the  next  (Spring)  edition  of  the 
"Sketch  Book." 
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PAINTER'S  CRAFT 


CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  THIRTEEN 


so  strong  in  tinting  strength,  that  it 
usuaUy  permeates  the  whole  palette  and 
should  be  avoided. 

There  is  some  controversy  about  Ver- 
million which  is  an  artificial  pigment 
prepared  from  mercury.  It  is  poisonous 
and  should  never  be  mixed  with  any 
lead  color.  It  can  be  replaced  advan- 
tageously by  the  much  more  brilliant 
and  permanent  cadmium  red,  light,  or 
the  warmer  cadmium  scarlet. 

Rose  madder  is  generally  considered 
to  be  permanent,  but  like  all  other 
lakes,  alizerin  crimson,  etc.,  it  requires 
an  excess  of  oil  which  for  the  above 
reasons  makes  it  an  uneven  dryer. 

Permanent  green  in  its  three  shades 
is  usually  nothing  more  than  a  mixture 
of  oxide  of  chromium  with  other  pig- 
ments and  is  therefore  unnecessary. 
Oxide  of  chromium,  by  the  way,  is  also 
known  as  veridian  and  verte  emeraude. 

It   might   be   worth   mentioning   here 


the  salient  difference  between  the  stu- 
dent colors  and  artist  colors.  Student 
colors  as  a  general  rule  are  just  as  per- 
manent as  artist  colors,  the  main  dif- 
ference being  the  use  of  extenders  such 
as  barium  and  aluminum  sterate  which 
make  a  little  bit  of  pure  pigment  look 
like  a  whole  lot.  For  use  in  school  work 
it  is  advisable  to  buy  less  expensive 
earth  colors  in  the  purer  artist  pigments 
and  the  more  brilliant  cadmiums  in 
student  colors. 

Any  number  of  books  have  been 
written  on  the  subject  of  a  permanent 
palette.  For  those  who  wish  to  investi- 
gate the  subject  more  thoroly  than  the 
limits  of  this  article  permit,  I  would 
suggest  the  following  books: 

Max  Doerner — Materials  of  the  Artist 
Fred  Weber — The  Permanent  Palette 
Hillaire    Hiler  —  The    Technique    of 

Painting    and    any    of    Professor    A.    P. 

Lawne's  numerous  works. 


♦  WHAT  YA  LAFFIN'  AT? 


BY  CLAUDE  CLARK 

"What  ya  laffin'  at?" 

Quoth  a  little  chap, 
"Don't  see  nothin'  funny 

To  make  ya  laff  like  that. 

Me  dot  on  dad's  overalls; 

Me  dot  his  pick  an'  shovel. 

An'  his  ol'  tore  up  hat. 

Me  drate  big  man  now. 

Me  off  to  work,  me  is. 

Well,  what  ya  laffin'  at?" 
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ART  IN  INDUSTRY 

Experience  and  training  underlying 
artistic  creation  and  application  of 
such  knowledge  to  graded  problems 
leading  to  professional  work  in  In- 
dustrial Design.  Emphasis  on  de- 
velopment of  taste  and  ability  to 
select.  Students  are  grounded  not 
only  in  the  best  £u<t  of  the  past  and 
present,  but  trained  to  solve  prob- 
lems of  art  appropriate  to  American 
life  of  the  twentieth  century. 

DAY  COURSES 

in  Illustration,  Painting,  Advertis- 
ing Design,  Design  Laboratory,  In- 
terior Decoration,  Costume  Design, 
Stagecraft,  Teacher  Training  lead- 
ing to  degree. 

REGULAR  EVENING  COURSES 

in  Costume  Design,  Interior  Deco- 
ration and  Furniture  Making,  Ad- 
vertising Design,  Painting,  Pictorial 
Expression,  Water-colour,  Drawing, 
Modeling,  Wrought  Iron,  Drawing 
from  Life,  etc. 

ADVANCED  EVENING  COURSES 

Advance  instruction  given  for  a 
limited  number  of  graduates  of  Art 
Schools  and  those  in  professional 
life,  or  others  qualified  to  carry  on 
the  work  in  Oil  Painting,  Water- 
colour  and  illustration. 

PENNSYLVANIA    MUSEUM 
SCHOOL  OF  INDUSTRIAL  ART 

BROAD  AND  PINE  STREETS  .  .  .  PHILADELPHIA 
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KODAKS 

IMPORTED  CAMERAS 

CINE  KODAKS 

Professional  &  Amateur 
Supplies,  Equipment 

Developing,  Printing  & 
Enlarging  of  the  Better 
Grade 

Advice      on      all      Photo- 
graphic Problems  gladly 
given 

P.  Rosenfeld 

135  So.  12th  Street,  Philadelphia 
KINgsley    4359-60 

< 

BRILL  ART  SUPPLIES 

927  WALNUT  TSREET 

''Buy    From   Artists'' 

Exclusive  retailers  for 
FOINET  COLOR, 
canvas,  brushes. 

Also  Complete  line  of 
Artists'  and  Drawing 
Materials. 


Special    Discount    to 
Students 

KINgsley  2746 


NELSON  STEINHARDT,  Inc. 

218      SOUTH      15TH      STREET 


ART  SUPPLIES 


Featuring  the  famous 

Schmincke  Line 

Pastels,  Poster  Colors,  Water  Colors, 

Pre-Tested  Oil  Colors. 


SPECIAL       STUDENT       RATES 


NEWMAN 

ART  GALLERIES 

1625  Walnut  Street 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Fine  Framing  at 
a  Moderate  Cost 
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^^  MALFA  COLORS 

MADE  IN  U.  S.  A. 

PURE  •  BRILLIANT  •  RELIABLE 


OIL   COLORS 

Pure  color  ground  in  Retined  Linseed 
Oil.  Put  up  in  pure  tin  full  studio  size 
tubes  (4  X  I'O*  Reasonably  priced  for 
students. 

WATER  COLORS 

Excellent  colors  for  school  Art  Classes. 
Put  up  in  tubes  3  x  }^".  Reasonably 
priced. 

F.  WEBER  CO, 

Manufacturing  Artists'  Colorment  Since  1853 

.     AT  YOUR  SUPPLY  STORE 
OR 
1710  CHESTNUT  ST. 


mim 

bit  COLOl5tl 


CADMIUMRED 

ROJOCADmiO 


FORSYTH    FRAMES 

Fifty  years  of  service  to  dis- 
criminating people.  •  Let  us 
help  you  with  your  framing 
problems. 

•  Regilding  and  Restoring 

•  Hand  Carved  Frames 

•  Prints  and  Etchings 

•  Packing  and  Shipping 

Discount  to  Artists  and  Students 

M.  W.  Forsyth  Co. 

920  Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia 
WALnui  0687 


« 


M  E  LC  H  I  OR 
WINDHOEVEL 
COMPANY 


Philadelphia  Steel   and  Copper  Plate  Co. 

ETCHERS'  COPPER  &  ZINC 
PLATES    OR     SHEETS 

6  South  Mole  Street 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Established  1869 
Telephone   RIT.   0867 

Finest  Etching  Copper  and  Zinc,  Engravers' 
Steel,  Copper,  Bank-Note  Plates,  Mono- 
gram Dies,  etc. 

Custom  made  Cutlery,  Chrome  Plating, 
Sharpening  and  Repairing. 
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MAKE     PHOTOGRAPHY    YOUR    HOBBY 
It    Is     Easy    and     Inexpensive 
Let    Us     Show   You  How  to    Start 

THE     HOBBY    OF    HOBBIES 


KLEIN  &  GOODMAN 

18  S.  10th  St.,    Philadelphia,    Pa. 
A     COMPLETE     CAMERA     STORE 


•  All  leading  makes  of  cameras  and  lenses. 

•  All  developing  and  printing  materials. 

•  Enlargers  and  projectors. 

•  Photographic  books. 

•  Exposure  meters. 


EVERYTHING    IN    PHOTOGRAPHY 

FOR    THE    BEGINNER   AND    THE   ADVANCED   AMATEUR 
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Precious  metals  to  meet  requirements 
of  Jewelry  manufacturers  and  metal 
craft  workers. 


METAL     SUPPLIES 

Fine  Gold  —  Fine  Silver  —  Sterling  Silver 

Copper  —  Brass  —  Pewter  —  Aluminum  — 

Solders 

Having    used   our   metals    in   your   School 
course  continue  this  excellent  habit 


B.    HAGSTOZ    &   SON 


ARTHUR   T.    HAGSTOZ 


Refiners  and  Assayers 
709  Sansom  Street 

PHILADELPHIA 


5P  Years  of  Refining  Service 


f 

i 

1 

THE    E  L  D  O  N    PRESS 
printers  of  the  Sketchbook 
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WILLIAM  I.  MEIL 

I507  WALNUT  STREET,   PHILADELPHIA 

BELL  PHONE  -  RITTENHOUSE  7429 


Artist  and  Drawing  Materials 
School  and  Stationery- 
Specialties 


We  carry  a  full  assortment  of  Winsor  Newtons, 
Rembrandt  Blockx,  as  well  as  cheaper 
materials. 


SPECIAL   RATES  TO  STUDENTS 
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